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THE BAR-GATE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
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[North Front of Southampton Gate. ] 


Tue curious relic of ancient architecture represented in 
the above cut, crosses the principal street of the town 
of Southampton, called the High-street, or English- 
street, at the point where the town is considered to ter- 
minate; and the suburbs to commence. It is, in fact, 
one of the gates of the wall by which the town was for- 
merly surrounded, and considerable portions of which 
are still standing, while the line can be distinctly traced 
throughout its whole extent, Of several gates, how- 
Vor, II. 





ever, by which these encompassing fortifications were 
anciently adorned, the Bar-gate is, we believe, the only 
one that now remains. ¢ 

Among the Saxons what we now call a gate was 
commonly called a bar, the term gate being used to 
describe the street or road itself, as it still is in Scotland. 
Of the old application of the word bar we have instances 
in Temple Bar, Holborn Bar, and. Smithfield: Bar,.or 
Bars, in London, . The Bar-gate, the name by. which the 
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“stracture at Southampton is commonly known, seems to 

be a corruption which had arisen from the continued use 
of the term dar, after its original meaning had been 
forgotten. 

‘ke town of Southampton is built on an elevated 
gravelly piece of ground, lying at the head or northern 
“extremity of the bay, called the Southampton Water, 
being flanked on the one side by the river Itchin, and 
on the other by the Test or Anton, which fall severally 
into the north-east and the north-west corners of the 
bay. The most conspicuous object which the town pre- 
sents, when viewed from a distance, is a modern buildirg, 
which has been erected over the site of the keep of the 
old castle. The town, which no doubt took its origin 
from the castle, appears to have sprung up in the Saxon 
times. ‘The earliest mention of it is in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, under the year 873. Some three or four centuries 
ago it was a place of great opulence and importance, 
sustained by an active trade, principally in wine, with 
France and Portugal. Since the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, however, its commercial conse- 
quence has much decayed; but it is still a large and 
flourishing town, containing, according to the late 
census, not much under twenty thousand inhabitants, of 
which number considerably more than a third part had 
accrued in the course of the preceding ten years. Its 
situation, overlooking the sea to the south, and a very 
rich country, abounding in water and woodland scenery, 
in all other directions, is one of great beauty. 

High-street or English-street runs nearly due south 
and north, and is in all about three quarters of a mile in 
length, of which two-thirds are below or to the south of 
the Bar-zate. The remaining portion is called High- 
street ubove Bar. Leland the antiquary, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, descr.bes this as one of the fairest 
streets in England; and its length, straightness, and 
spaciousness, together with the character of its buildings, 
stil! entitle it to that enco nium ut its proudest orna- 
ment is the imposing structure slready noticed. ‘Phe 
most ancient part of the Bar-yi ¢ consists of a massive 
semicircular arch, which is wadou tediy to be referred to 
the early Norman. if not to the Saxon times. Beyond 
this, on the north side, has been subsequently erected a 
high and pointed arch, richly adorned with mouldings. 
The whole of this front now forms a sort of semi-octagon 
(or the half of an eight-sided figure), terminated at each 
extremity by a semicircular tower. Each of these towers 
has been perforated in modern times by a doorway 
crossing the foot-path at the side of the street; but 
anciently they seem to have had lateral entrances (whieh 
are now built up) from under the arch. The south front, 
or that which looks to the town, appears to be in a more 
modern style of architecture than any other part of the 
gate. ‘The structure indeed has undergone alterations 
at different times in almost every part ; and some of the 
decorations which have been added to it are far from 
being in the best taste. The ancient battlements, how- 
ever, by which the whole is crowned, have escaped 
such innovation and disfigurement; and their aspect 
is remarkably majestic and venerable, The part of 
the building immediately over the arch is occupied by 
the town-hall, which is a room 52 feet im length by 21 
in breadth ; and over this are spacious leads, from which 
there is an extensive view of the town and the surround- 
ing country. 

Among other decorations on the north front of the 
gate, are two figures, said by tradition to represent the 
famous hero of Romance, Sir Bevis of Hampton, and 
the giant Ascapard, whom he slew in single combat. 
The reader may recollect an allusion to Ascapard, or 
Ascabart, as he is there called, in the first canto of Scott's 
Lady of the Lake, which the author has illustrated by 
® quotation from an ancient manuscript copy of the 
* Romance of Sir Bevis.’ The following is the mo- 
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dernized version of the same passage, which is given 
by Ellis, in his Specimens of the Early Romances :— 


“ This giant was mighty and strong, 
And full thirty feet was long, 
He was bristled like a sow ; 
A foot he had between each brow; 
His lips were great and hung aside; 
His eyen were hollow, his mouth was wide; 
Lothly he was to look on than, 
And flker a devil than a man: 
His staff was a young oak,— 
Hard and heavy was his stroke.” 


Of Sir Bevis there are other memorials at Southamp- 
ton besides the figure on the Bar-gate; especially an 
artificial elevation, called Bevis Mount, which seems 
anciently to have been fortified. 





OLD TRAVELLERS. 
ROBERT KNOX. 


It m.ay not be unentertaining or uninstructive to turn 
our attention, from time to time, to the lives and 
adventures of old voyagers and travellers. Many of 
these men were the first to find their way to remote 
regions of the earth, and most of them may be said to 
have added something to our knowledge of the globe 
we inhabit, and of our fellow-creatures. Though the 
accounts published of the distant wanderings of these 
adventurous individuals were generally received with 
ready belief and admiration at the times when they ap- 
peared, yet they became subject to the doubts, and 
even derision, of a more sceptical age. The extensive 
discoveries and enterprising voyages by land and sea of 
our own days have, however, relieved the old writers of 
travels from a great part of the odium which oppressed 
them, and have rendered them again objects of interest 
and acmiration, by showing that they are correct in the 
main and generally to be depended upon when they 
describe what they saw themselves, and not what was 
related to them by others. 

One of the circumstances which ought particularly to 
recommend these old travellers to the notice of our 
readers is, that they were for the most part men of hum- 
ble conditions in life—seamen, soldiers, traders, &c.— 
whose want of education was made up by attentive 
observation, and by cultivating those perceptive faculties 
which we are all pretty equally endowed with. By the 
use of their own eyes, and the lights of their reason, 
these men have in many instances leit us the most impres- 
sive though simple pictures of nature. ‘Their descrip- 
tions have a force and freshness differing from, but 
indeed far superior to, any thing of the sort produced by 
what were called the learned men of their days, whose 
minds were filled with systems and theories, and who 
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had most of them a love of giving hard names to things, 
instead of investigating the things themselves, 

There is no lesson more valuable than a plain expo- 
sition of the modes in which these old travellers strug- 
gled against misfortune and privations of all sorts, and 
exerted the best energies of manu, even when their cir- 
cumstances seemed “ past hope, past cure, past help.” 
There is not perhaps in their whole body an individual 
who underwent more remarkable trials in this way, or 
more distinguished himself by those valuable descrip- 
tions we have just alluded to, than Robert Knox, the 
author of an Historical relation of the Island of Ceylon, 
in the East Indies. This book was lately cited as an 
authority in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ under‘ se head of 
* Adam's Peak,’ a remarkable mountain in the centre of 
Ceylon. 

Robert Knox, a youth of nineteen, embarked at 
London in the year 1657, with his father, who com- 
manded a ship in the East-India Company’s servic® 
The object of the voyage was to reach the coast of 
Coromandel, and to trade one year from port to port i 
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India. This was fulfilled with success; but as the ship 
was about to return to England she lost her main-mast, 
o2 which the captain put into the commodious port of 
Cotiar, in the island of Ceylon. 

At this time Ceylon was in possession of the Cinga- 
lese, or natives, and of the Dutch, who had driven out 
the Portuguese, the first European settlers, and who 
were excessively jealous of all other Europeans, lest 
they in their turn should ke expelled—as they finally 
were by the arms of Great Brituin. The Dutch were 
in possession of the best part of the coasts of the isiand, 
and as their unfriendly feelings were well known, Robert 
Knox's father had avoided their dominion. The Cin- 
galese were masters of all the interior of Ceylon, and of 
some places on the coast not fortified by the Dutch; 
among which was the port of Cotiar, whither the English 
captain had repaired, without sufficient knowledge of 
the singular character of that people, or rather of their 
government. 

On the first arrival of the English they were cour- 
teously received; but as soon as the King ef the Cin- 
galese (who had already had enough of European 
intruders) heard of the event, he determined to entrap 
them, and, if possible, to make them all his captives for 
life. A Dissauva, or general, who was sent with some 
troops down to Cotiar, succeeded with treacherous arti- 
fice in entrapping Robert, the subject of this sketch, 
with another man, and then Robert's father, and seven 
of the ship’s crew. ‘The day after the capture of the 
commander, the long-boat’s crew, without any suspicion 
that he was detained otherwise than as a friendly guest, 
went on shore to cut wood: they also were suddenly 
seized. ‘The crafty Cingalese had now the only two 
boats that belonged to the ship, and eighteen English- 
men in their power. ‘The ship itself, with all it con- 
tained, was saved from their hands only by the captain’s 
heroic devotion to his duty. Under pretence of ordering 
his mate to quit the safe open bay of Cotiar, and bring 
the ship up a narrow river that flows into it, where she 
might easily have been taken by force, he had sent 
orders to those on board to remain where they were, to 
keep the guns loaded, and the ship ready to sail, whether he 
might escape or not. Some days after this the Cingalese 
general seeing that the supposed instructions were not 
obeyed, complained in an angry manner to Robert's 
father, who replied, that the seamen would not obey his 
orders, because he was kept as a prisoner away from 
them. ‘The captain's attempt to obtain his own liberty 
was ineffectual; but the Dissauva allowed Robert to 
return to the ship, to repeat, as the Cingalese supposed, 
the instructions that it should be brought up the river. 

Robert Knox was now a free man, on board a stout 
ship, where danger from the Ciugalese couid not reach 
him. He knew not what fate awaited him from a semi- 
barbarous people, irritated by disappointment, should he 
return to shore; he had already tasted the bitter cup 
of captivity, but his father was a prisoner, and he 
would not abandon him. “ He charged me,’’ says he, 
“upon his blessiug, and as J should answer it at the 
great day, not to leave him in this condition, but to 
Teéturn to him again; upon which I solemnly vowed, 
according to my duty, to be his obedient son.” As 
on thercfore as he had impressed on the chief-mate on 
board the necessity of being vigilant, and ready at every 
Moment to sail, and had urranged an answer, in the 
tame of the ship’s company, to the Dissauva, stating, 
“that they would not obey the captain, nor any other in 
this matter, but were resolved to stand upon their own 
defence,” he went on shore alone, and returned to his 

er and to captivity, “ in the hands of the heathea.” 

The Dissauva losing a!l hopes of becoming master of 
the ship, now permitted Rubert and his father to send 
Of to her for such things as they stood in aeed of, 
flattering them that his king would soon send an order 
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hope “ deferred” which “maketh the heart sick,” Ro- 
bert’s father, concluding he was only played with, and 
anxious for the interests of those he served, ordered ‘the 
mate to wait no longer for him, but to sail immediately. 
The vessel then weighed anchor, and stood away for the 
continent of India, leaving behind at Ceylon, in a most 
melancholy state of abandonment, Robert Knox, his 
father, and fourteen other individuals. The two sailors 
who were sent with the first message to the ship, of 
course remained on board, and escaped. 

When the Cingalese King learned that the ship had 
sailed, the English prisoners were left at a short distance 
from the sea-coast, the iask of supporting and guarding 
them being abandoned to the charge of such natives as 
reside | on the spot. Precautions were taken, however, to 
keep the crew of the long-boat separate from the rest of 
the captives. A fond hope which Robert and those with 
him entertained of being able to maxe a hazardous escape, 
by seizing a small Arab ship that had been taken by the 
Cingalese and lay in the river, was frustrated by orders to 
distribute the English prisoners in different towns or 
villages, and not allow them to communicate with each 
other. “ Yet God was so merciful,” says Robert, whose 
filial affection never forsook him, “as not to suller them 
to part my father and 1.” 

All hope of ever again seeing their friends and their 
native country, gave way to despair; when, sixteen days 
after this, another order came to remove them into the 
interior of the island. On this occasion Robert's party 
was joined by the long-boat’s crew. “ It was,” he says, “a 
heavy meeting; being then, as we well saw, to be carried 
captives into the mountains: that night we all supped 
together.” The next moruing they began their journey 
towards Kandy, the capital of the king whose prisoners 
they were, escorted by Cingalese troops. 

Their way lay through a country almost entirely 
covered with immense forests, and destitute of inhabitants, 
“ For four or five nights they lay on the ground, with 
boughs of trees only over their heads.” This would 
heve been no great hardship in that warm climate had it 
not exposed them to wild beasts, venomous reptiles, and 
the still more terrible jungle-fever. They seem, however, 
to have Leen pretty well sipplied with provisions hy the 
inhabitants of the scattered villages through which they 
passed, who had never before heard of Englishmen. 

When within a few miles of the capital, another mes- 
sage came from the king, commanding the sailors to be 
again separated and placed one in a village, that their 
support might fall the easier on the people, who alone 
were charged with it. Robert, his father, and two other 
men, were, however, left together in oe place near to 
Kandy, as they were the most important of the captives, 
whoin, it was expected, the king would summon to his 
court. But as two months passed without any such 
summons “ the great men” determined to break up this 
party of four, and billet them, one by one, like the sailors, 
in distinct and distant villages. Rober’ to his great hap- 
piaess, again prevailed with the Cingelese, that they 
would not sepurate the son from his father, and some 
time efter they were removed together to a pleasantly 
situated village, about thirty miles to the north of Kandy, 
Here their lodging was ‘an open house, having only a 
roof, but no walls.” His father was accommodated with a 
sort of bedstead to sleep upon; but Robert had onlya 
mat spread upon the ground. 

Though this place was pleasant to the eye, it was like 
so many other beautiful spots in India, pernicious to the 
health. Even the inhabitants of the place whe were 
natives, and as such less liable to the endemic fevers, 
were neerly all sick when the Knoxes came a.nong them, 
and many died. 

Amidst the mortality of the natives, it was not likely 
strungers should escape. Both Robert and his father 





t release all his prisoners. After two months of that, 


caught the fever, and lay for some time helpless, and, as 
it were, on the threshold of the grave, The old man’s 
2B2 
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fever did not last long, but grief and despair preyed upon 
his constitution, sadby weakened by the attack it had 
sustained. He lay for-thrée: months almost motionless 
on his rude couch, having nothing between him and the 
boards but.a ‘Cingalese mat, and. u; piece of carpet which 
he sat uporrin the boat when he came-ashore ;—a small 
quilt was his ‘only ‘covering. As ‘for Robert he had. no 
other covering than the clothes on his. back ; :“ but when 
I was cold,” says he, with' touching simplicity, “or that 


my ague came upon me, I used: to. make a fire, wood | 


costing nothirig but the fetching.” tied 

The most frequent and: most passionate regret of the 
despairing father was, that he had induced his son to 
share his captivity.. ‘* What have I done when I charged 
you to come ashore to me again,” he used to say; “ your 
dutifulness: to.me hath brought you to be a captive. - I 
am old and. carinot long hold out, but -you’ may live to 
see many days of sorrow, if the mercy of God do not 
prevent it.” :The sense of his condition once struck the 
old sailor with “such an agony and strong passion of 
grief,” that for nine days he would take nothing but 
cold water... Yet in the depth of his despair, and when 
“consumed to an anatomy, having nothing left but 
skin to cover his bones,” he would often’ say, “ that the 
very sound of liberty would so revive:him that it would 
put strength into his limbs!’ 

On the evening of the 9th of February he felt death 
was at hand,' and said that its approach was delicious. 
He called. Robert, who was ’seatcely able to crawl at the 
time, to his bedside; he spoke tenderly of his other son 
and of his’ daughter in England, gave Robert good 
advice and his paternal’ blessing ;—he regretted again 
that he had’ been made ‘a. prisoner through’ him, but 
said, ‘ Yet it-was'a gteat comfort to himto have his own 
son by his death-bed; and. by: his hands to be buried, 
whereas otherwise lie could:expect no other but to be eaten 
by dogs or:wild beasts.”: He then calmly gave instructions 
about his burial.’ :After:this he-fell into.a quiet slumber. 
“ It was about eight ‘or nine o'clock in the. evening, and 
about two or three in the morning he gave up the ghost, 
February 9, 1661, being very sensible unto the very 
instant of his departure.” 

This exemplary son, who had now to perform his last 
sad dutiés’to his parent, was sick and weak; and, as he 
thought, “ready to follow after’ him.” They had been 
allowed to:retain a black servant-boy brought in the ship 
from the’ voast of Coromandel, and: who was with the 
elder Knox when .lie».was made’ prisoner; but’ this 
fellow cn finding himself among people of his own com- 
plexion, and that his masters were too weak to enforce 
obedience, would do little or nothing for them. Robert, 
however, now induced the lad to go to his Cingalese 
néighbours and entreat them for help to carry his father 
to the grave. Some of the-natives came.to him, “ but,” 
says Robert, “ they brought forth a great rope they used 
to tie their cattle withal, therewith to drag him_ by the 
neck into the woods, saying, ‘ they could. afford no 
other help, unless I would pay for it?” The mere idea 
of treating the remains of his father so irreverently 
grieved him much. “ Neither,” continues he, “ could I 
with the boy alone do what was necessary for his burial, 
though we had been able to carry the corpse, having not 
wherewithal to dig a grave, and the ground very dry 
and hard. Yet it was some comfort to me that.I had 
so much ability as to hire one to help; which at first I 
would not have spared to have done, had I, known their 
meaning.” His “ ability,” or money, consisted only in 
one pagoda and two or three dollars, which his father 
had with him when he was treacherously made prisoner 
by the Cingalese. “ By this means,” he continues, “ I 
thank God, in so decent a manner as our present con- 
dition would permit, I laid my father’s body in the 
grave, most of which I digged with my own hands; 
the place being in a wood, on the north side of a corn- 
field, where heretofore we had used often to walk together. 
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* * © And thus was I left alone, desolate, sick, and 
in captivity, having no earthly comforter.” 

Though in this melancholy. extremity, Robert's strength 
of mind never wholly forsook him. On the days when 
he was free from the ague or the cold fit of his obstinate 
fever, it was his: custom after dinner to take one of his 
books and'go into the fields and sit under a tree, reading 
and meditating until evening ; and when his fever wholly 
left him (which it did after sixteen months of suflering) 
he resorted to more active amusements. ‘The principal 
of these was angling for small fish in the brooks ; and 
this was not only a recreation but of solid use to him, as 
the natives, reduced to hard shifts themselves, could often 
give him nothing but rice, and that in insufficient 
quantities.. About this time, also, his mental resources 
and comforts were increased by the acquisition of an 
English bible, which an old Cingalese had picked up at 
the town of Coloinbo on the coast. Poor Robert in his 
eagerness would have given the last coin of his little 
stock of money for this book, but the old man was 
satisfied with a cotton cap. 

It was not until a year after his father’s death that he 
got sight of any of his countrymen and fellow-prisoners, 
At the end of that time John Gregory with great difficulty 
obtained leave to goandseehim. ‘This meeting may well 
be supposed to have been affecting ; and Robert Knox had 
the consolation of learning that the sailors were not only 
all alive but well, (having been placed in more healthy 
parts of the island,) and permitted even to meet together 
at one town in the district of Hotteracourly, about the 
distance of a day's journey from Robert's station. After 
some time and many earnest entreaties (fur Robert, a 
being the prisoner of greatest consequence, was mos 
jealously guarded) he was permitted to return John 
Gregory's: visit. |“ Being arrived,” says he, “ at the 
nearest Englistiman’s house, I was joyfully received, and 
the next day he went and called some of the rest of our 
countrymen that were near, so that there were some seveu 
or eight of us met together. * * * ‘They were now 
nomore like the prisoners I had left them, but were become 
housekeepers and-knitters of caps, and had changed 
their habits from breeches to clouts, like the Chingulays 
They entertained me with very good cheer in their houses 
beyond what I did expect.” : 

Robert: profited by this visit, and learned from the 
sailors the art of knitting caps, for which there seems t 
have been a-ready market among the Cingalese. Afie 
prolonging: his visit to three days he returned to his olf 
quarters ‘near his father’s grave. . On arriving there le 
immediately set to work on the simple manufactur 
of caps; for his money was nearly all gone, and be 
wanted the means to purchase some garments, as lis 
clothes were worn out. He could now enforce obedient 
from his Indian servant-boy who also had become “ wd 





skilled in knitting.” 

By this time Robert had acquired the language of th 
country, so that he could explain his wants, and trade 
and barter with the natives to advantage. 

Cheered by all this prosperity he determined to buil 
him a new and better house; and this he did in“ 
garden of coker-nut trees belonging unto the king,! 
pleasant situation.” 

“ Being settled in my new house,” he continues 
“]T began to keep hogs and hens; which, by God} 
blessing, thrived very well with me, and were a gre 
help unto me. I had also a great benefit by living ! 
this garden. For all the coker-nuts that fell down t 
gave me, which afforded me oil to burn in the lam 
and also to fry my meal in. Which oil, being new, 
but little inferior to this country’s butter.’ 

All these improvements in his circumstances, howevé 
never detached Robert Knox’s thoughts and affectid 
from his native land, to which he was determined ' 
attempt to escape, though he would await the favoural 
opportunity with prudent patience. 

| To be continued. ] 
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[Source of the Air.] 


Taz above wood-cut is a representation of one of the 
most extraordinary scenes of natural magnificence in 
England. Whitaker, in his History of the Deanery of 
Craven, informs us that Dr. Pococke, the late Bishop of 
Meath, the celebrated traveller, “ who had seen all that 
was great and striking in the rocks of Arabia and India, 
declared that he had never seen any thing comparable 
to this place.” It lies in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The country for many miles around the spot is singularly 
wild. Inthe hollow formed by the meeting of two valleys 
lies the village of Malham (pronounced Maum), form- 
ing part of the parish of Kirkby. The village is rural 
and sequestered, and, except that there is but little wood, 
presents an aspect of cultivation and fertility, forming a 
contrast with the savage desolation in the midst of which 
it is placed. In the uplands, to the north of the village, 
lies a sheet of water of about a mile in circumference, 
called Malham Tarn: its banks a bleak waste, but cele- 
brated for its excellent perch and trout. Tarn means a 
small lake, and, according to Wordsworth, is mostly 
applied to such as are high up in the mountains. At 
the further termination of the valley which stretches to 





the west of the village, is a noble natural monument, an 
immense unbroken barricade of limestone, stretching 
across the chasm, and rising into the air to the height of 
three hundred feet. The loftiness and long sweep of 
this prodigious rampart make it impressive beyond all 
description. It is known by the name of Malham Cove. 
But the scene to which our present notice refers lies 
about a mile east from this, at the extremity of the oppo- 
site valley. The proper source of the river Air, or Are, 
which flows in a line nearly parallel to the more cele- 
brated strearh of the Wharf, from which it is divided by 
a mountainous range, till they both fall into the Hum- 
ber, is Malham Tarn, already mentioned. The outlet, 
or one of the outlets, of this lake, after flowing tranquilly 
for a short distance, encounters the stupendous rocky 
pile of the Goredale; and here its waters used to be 
detained, without power to make their way either through 
or over the barrier. It appears to be just about a century 
ago since the obstacle was first overcome. In a very 
admirable plate of the cascade, engraved by J. Mason, 
from a drawing by T. Smith, and published in 1751, it 
is stated that “ the water collected in a sudden thunder- 
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shower, about eighteen years ago, burst a passage through 
the rock (where it sirst appears tumbling through a kind 
of an arch), and rushed with such violence that it filled 
the valley below with vast pieces of broken rocks and 
stones for a quarter of a mile below.” Gray, the poet, 
who visited the spot on the 13th of October, 1769, gives, 
in a letter to Dr. Warton, the following description of it, 
part of which has been sometimes copied without ac- 
knowledgment by succeeding writers, especially by a 
Mr. Thomas Hurtley, who, in 1776, published a ‘ Con- 
cise Account of the Natural Curiosities in the Environs 
of Malham.’ “ From thence” (the village of Malham), 
says Gray, “I was to walk a mile over very rough 
ground, a torrent rattling along on the left hand; on 
the cliffs above hung a few goats; one of them danced, 
and scratched an ear with its hind foot in a place 
where I would not have stood stock-still 


* For all beneath the moon.’ 


As I advanced the crags seemed to close in, but disco- 
vered a narrow entrance turning to the left between 
them: I followed my guide a few paces, and the hills 
opened again into no large space; and then all further 
way is barred by a stream, that, at the height of about 
fifty feet, gushes from a hole in the rock, and spreading 
in large sheets over its broken front, dashes from steep 
to steep, and then ripples away in a torrent down the 
valley; the rock on the left rises perpendicular, with 
stubbed yew-trees and shrubs staring from its side, to 
the height of at least three hundred feet ; but these are 
not the thing; it is the rock on the right, under which 
you stand to see the fall, that forms the principal horror 
of the place, From its very base it begins to slope for- 
wards over you in one block or solid mass, without any 
crevice in jts surface, and overshadows half the area 
below with its dreadful canopy: when [ stood at (I 
believe) four yards distance from its foot, the drops, 
which perpetually distil from its brow, fell on my head ; 
and in one part of its top, more exposed to the weather, 
there are loose stones that hang in air, and threaten 
visibly some idle spectator with instant destruction. It 
is safer to shelter yourself close to its bottom, and trust 
to the mercy of that enormous mass which nothing but 
an earthquake can stir. The gloomy uncomfortable day 
well suited the savage aspect of the place, and made it 
still more formidable. I stayed there, not without shud- 
dering, a quarter of an hour, and thought my trouble 
richly paid; for the impression will last for life. At the 
alehouse where I dined in Malham, Vivares, the land- 
scape-painter, had lodged-for a week or more; Smith 
and Bellers had also been there, and two prints of Gore- 
dale have been engraved by them.’s 

Our cut is taken from an original sketch. There 
is a print of the same scene in Whitaker's History of 
the Deanery of Craven; and another in Mr. Hurtley’s 
book, engraved by W. Skelton, from a drawing by 
A. Devis. According to this writer, the arch from 
which the water issues is 150 feet above the ground. 
The summit of the right-hand rock, he says, is 240 feet 
from its base, which it overhangs by about 20 yards. 
In Smith’s print it seems to incline at an angle of about 
45 degrees. Above the visible top of this cliff there are, 
according to Hurtley, three other rows of receding 
rocks, fronting a similar pile on the opposite side, 
between which if a line were drawn across, its height 
above the rivulet would exceed 900 feet. If this ac- 
count be correct, the view above the cascade is probably 
as magnificent as that from below. 

The goats, according to Whitaker, which used to be 
seen by the shuddering visitor browsing on the points of 
this airy precipice, have been for some time banished. 
It was probably found that they destroyed the yew-trees 
and other green plants. The region above, however, 
still more utterly inaccessible to man, is still, we pre- 
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sume, the haunt of the ravens and eagles, whose 
screams, mingling with the dash of the waters, have 
been described as heightening so greatly the terrific 
dreariness of the scene, 





SIMPLIFICATIONS OF ARITHMETICAL RULES, 
No. 5. 


WE now intend to show how to find the circumference 
of a circle, of which we know the diameter; or, in com- 
mon language, knowing the greatest width across of a 
perfectly round space, to find how far it is round. We 
may premise, that if one circle be twice or three times 
as wide as another, it is twice or three times as long 
round ; thus, if one circle be 10 feet in width, in which 
ease it will be about 814 feet round, a second circle of 20 
feet wide will be twice 314 feet, or 63 feet round, nearly, 
In the following rule we have two : the first 
finds the answer nearly; the second corrects the answer 
first found, and gives a result considerably nearer the 
truth. The two together are sufficient for any practical 


pu . 

Soasteualy to giving the rule, we will show those who 
do not understand decimal fractions, how to defer all 
fractions to the end of the process, If we want to find 
the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 18 feet, 
we cannot de this very exactly without fractions. But 
if we take a eircle of 18,000 feet in diameter, we may 
safely avoid fractions; because a whole foot is only the 
eighteen thousandth part of our new diameter, whereas 
it would haye been as much as the eighteenth part of 
our former one. And the second diameter being 1000 
times too great, the circumference obtained will also be 
1000 times too great; that is, the thousandth part of 
the result is the thing we want. The practical rule is: 
annex ciphers to the given diameter until there are at 
least five places of figures in it. 

We have a circle of 586 feet in diameter, of which 
we wish to know the circumference. Annex two ciphers, 
or multiply by 100, which gives 58600, Multiply by 11 
and by 2, and divide by 7; as follows :-—- 


58600 
ll 


644600 
2 


7) 1289200 
184171 rem. 3, which neglect. 


Cut off two places, and our first answer is 1841 feet 
and -/J5 of a foot, which is not far from the truth, Se 
far the process is the one which would have been fol- 
lowed by Archimedes. To bring this nearer the truth, 
first write down the number just obtained, 


184171. 


Multiply this by 4, beginning at the fourth figure from 
the right, which in this case happens to be 4. Do not 
put down the units from this figure, but only carry the 
tens, that is, the nearest ten. Thus, 4 times 4 is 16, 
the nearest ten is two tens, or 20; carry two. Four 
times 8 is 832, and 2 is 34; and so on. Subtract the 
product just obtained from the preceding, as follows :— 


184171 
7t 


184097 


Cut off two places as before, and the result is 1840 feet 
and +43, of a foet. This is within +4, of a foot of 
the truth. 

As another example, what is the circumference of the 
circle whose diameter is 33215 yards? ; 
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$3215 
ll 


365365 
2 


7)730730 


104390 
42 


104348 


No ciphers were annexed, hence the circumference is 
104348 yards nearly. This is within a yard of the 
truth; that is, the error is not as much as one part out 
of one hundred thousand of the whole. 

For the reverse rule, to find the diameter when we 
know the cireumference, proceed as follows :—If there 
be not five places of figures, annex ciphers to make up 
five places; multiply by 4, beginning from the fourth 
place (as was done just now), but add instead of swb- 
tracting ; multiply the result by 7, and divide by 11 
and by 2. For example: a circle is 1043 feet round ; 
what is its diameter? Annex one cipher to make up 
five places, giving 10430; multiply by 4, beginning at 
the fourth figure (0) from the right, but only using this 
to carry from, which gives simply 4. The rest of the pro- 
cess needs no explanation, and the whole is as follows :— 


pon \ add. 


10434 
7 
11)73038 
2)6640 most nearly. See No. 4. 
3320 
As we annexed one cipher, cut off one place from this, 
which gives 332 feet, which is within +4, of a foot of the 
truth, or within about 4,5 part of the whole, 
As another example, what is the diameter. of the 
titele whose circumference is 47903 miles ? 
47903 
add. 


_ 


47922 
7 


11)335454 


2)30496 

15248 

As no ciphers were annexed, the answer is 15248 miles. 
This is within much less than a mile of the truth. 

To find the area of a circle, or the number of square 
feet or miles, &c. as the case may be, which are con- 
tained within its circumference, multiply the diameter by 
itself, and divide by 4, or multiply huif the diameter by 
itself Proceed with this result exactly as in the first of 
the two rules already given. For example: how many 
square inches are there in the circle whose diameter is 
inches? The half of 34 is 17, which, multiplied by 
self, gives 289. The process is as follows :— 


28900 
ll 


317900 
2 


7)635800 


“90829 most nearly, 
36 subtract. 


90793 











most nearly. 











Two ciphers were annexed, and the answer is 907 


*uare inches, and %3, of a square inch, very nearly. 
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LINNAEUS, 
Tne 23d of May is the birth-day of the celebrated Charles 
von Linné, or Linneus, as he is generally called in this 
country, the prince of modern botanists. He was born, 
as he himself informs us, at the small village of Rashult, 
in the parish of Stenbrohult, in the province of Smaland, 
Sweden, in the year 1707. His ancestors were humble 
peasants ; but his father, after struggling through many 
difficulties, had qualified himself to enter the church, and 
at the time of the birth of Charles, who was his eldest 
child, held the cure of the parish of Stenbrohult. He 
was very fond of botany, and had a large collection of 
rare and foreign plants in his garden, in which he spent 
much of his time, and where Charles, almost as soon as he 
had left his cradle, was his constant companion. It was 
in this way, no doubt, that he was first led to the love of 
the science, which he was destined so greatly to adorn. 
* But his bent,” to quote his own words, “ was first 
decidedly displayed on the following occasion. He was 
scarcely four years old when he accompanied his father 
to a feast at Mikler; and in the evening, it being a very 
pleasant season of the year, the guests seated themselves 
on some flowery turf, iistening to the pastor, who made 
various remarks on the names and properties of the 
plants, showing them the roots of the Succisa, Tormen- 
tilla, Orchides, &c. The child paid the most uninterrupted 
attention to all he saw and heard, and from that hour 
never ceased harassing his father about the name, quali- 
ties, and nature of every plant he met with; indeed he 
very often asked more than his father was able to answer, 
but, like other children, he used immediately to forget 
what he had learned, and especially the names of plants. 
Hence the father was sometimes put out of humour, 
and refused to answer him, unless he woud promise to 
remember what was told him. Nor had this harshness 
any bad effect, for he afterwards retained with ease what- 
ever he heard.” When Linnewus was ten years old he 
was sent to school at Wexio, to be educated for the 
church; and hee and at the gymnasium of the same 
place he continued for eight or nine years. During all 
this time, however, he confesses that he made very little 
progress in the studies to which he was chiefly expected 
to attend ; in mathematical and physical science he was 
superior to most of his schoolfellows, but in literature 
and the languages he made little or no progress. The 
bent of his mind was so strong in one direction that every 
thing but his favourite pursuits appeared indifferent to him 
—the peculiarity of all enthusiasts, and the chief source 
both of their weakness and of their strength. When- 
ever he could escape from the school, he was off to gather 
botanical specimens in the fields and woods. The con- 
sequence ef all this was that in 1726, when his father 
came to bring him home from the gymnasium with 
the intention of sending him to the university, he re- 
ceived such an account of him from the masters, that 
he gave up all thought of educating him for the 
church, and determined to bind him apprentice to some 
mechanical occupation. He had in fact made up his 
mind to article him to a shoemaker or tailor, when he 
fortunately happened to call upon a Dr. Rothmann, a 
physician in the town. He mentioned his intentions 
with regard to his son, and the vexation his conduct had 
occasioned him. Rothmann took a more considerate, 
and as it turned out, a much truer view of the case, than 
either the young man’s masters or his father had done, 
It was pretty evident, he acknowledged, that Charles 
was not likely to become a luminary of the church; but 
it did not follow from that that he might not succeed in 
a more congenial profession. In short, the benevolent 
physician ended the conversation by proposing to the 
clergyman two take his son into his own house, if he 
would permit him to coutinue his studies, not in divinity, 
but in medicine. Such an offer, which, besides other 
valuable advantages, promised so much to lighten the 
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expense of the young man’s education, was not to be 
rejected. Next year, Linnwus proceeded to the Univer- 
sity of Lund. We must not, however, omit the amusing, 
and as he calls it himself, ‘* not very creditable certificate” 
with which he was dismissed by the head-master of the 
gymnasium: “ Youth at school,” it said, “may be 
compared to shrubs in a garden, which will sometimes, 
though rarely, elude all the care of the gardener, 
but if transplanted into a different soil, may become 
fruitful trees. With this view, therefore, and no other, 
the bearer is sent to the university, where it is possible 
that he may meet with a climate propitious to his 
progress.” But Linnaeus, by the favour of a friend, 
found means to get his name enrolled in the classes, 


without showing this document, the horticultural style of 


which at any rate, was so approprisie to the subject. 
At Lund he was taken into the house of Stobmus, one 
of the medical professors; who was charmed with 
the botanical knowledge -he found him to possess ; 
and he derived particular adyantage from the extensive 
library. belonging to this gentleman, often sitting up 
all night to peruse the books which he borrowed from 
it. Next year, however, he determined to leave this 
comfortable’ retreat for the University of Upsala, 
where he thought he would enjoy superior advantages. 
All the assistance that his parents could give him for 
this project amounted to a sum of about eight pounds, 
and with this he set out. . “But in a short time,” 
as he tells us, “he found his pocket quite empty, no 
chance of obtaining private ‘pupils (who in fact are 
seldom put under the care of, medical students), nor any 
other.means of obtaining a livelihood. He was obliged 
to trust to chance for a meal, and, in the article of dress 
was driven to such shifts that he was obliged, when his. 
shoes required mending, to ‘patch them with folded 
paper, instead of sending ‘them to the cobbler.” . Here 
also, however, his talents and acquirements at last re- 
commended him to a protector, the eminent. professor 
Celsius, who took him into his own house, as Rothmann 
and Stobeus had done before. It was while at Upsala, 
about the close of the year 1729, that his thoughts were 
first turned to the new views upon which he has founded 
his celebrated system of vegetable nature, by the perusal 
of a review of Vaillant’s ‘Treatise on the sexes of plants 
in the Leipsic Commentaries. Soon after he put. a 
sketch of his system into the hands of Rudbeck, the pro- 
fessor of botany; and that gentleman was so much 


struck with its novelty and ingenuity that he immediately 


formed an intimate acquaintance with the author, and 
eventually. employed him as his assistant in lecturing. 
This was .thie first escape which Linneus made from ob- 


scurity into any thing like public notice ; but he had still | 


a long course of difficulties to contend with. Meanwhile 
he was making himself known over all Europe by a 
rapid succession of publications illustrative of his new 
views in natural history. That study was becomi 

more and more every year.a passion which absorbed his 
whole mind. In 1736 he visited England, where he is 
said to have been ‘so enchanted by the golden bloom of 
the firze in the neighbourhood of London, and especially 
on Putney heath, that he fell on his knees in a rapture of 
delight at the sight. At last, about the year 1739, 
he took up his residence as a practising physician at 
Stockholm. In 1741 he was appointed professor of 
medicine at Upsala, and from this time he may be consi- 
dered as having been on the fair road to fame and 
fortune. “The ‘ Species Plantarum,’ his great work, in 
which his system was first fully developed, appeared in 
1758, in two volumes, which, however, in the last edition, 
have been extended to ten. In 1758 he was created by 
the King of Sweden a Knight of the distinguished order 
of' the ‘Polar Star, and in 1761 was ennobled. After 
many ‘literary labours, which we have not space to 
enumierate, and accumulating a respectable fortune, this 
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great naturalist died at his estate of Hammarby, near 
Upsala, on the 11th of January, 1778, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. At the conclusion of a very curious 
Diary kept by him, which has been published, he gives 
us an account of his own character and habits at great 
length. “ He was,” he says, “in the highest degree 
averse from every thing that bore the appearance of 
pride. He was not luxurious, but lived as temperately 
as most people. During the winter he slept from nine 
to seven, but in summer from ten to three. He never 
deferred doing what was necessary to be done. Every 
thing he observed he noted down in its proper place 
immediately, and never trusted it to memory. He 
always entertained veneration and admiration for his 
Creator, and endeavoured to trace his science to its 
author.” 
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[Portrait of Linneus.] 
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Protection of Commerce.—The fairs of Botzen are to 
principal fairs of the Tyrol, for every kind of merchandize, 
they are held four times in the year, and last a fortnight 
each time. -The-fair had begun a few days before I reachel 
Botzen, and I visited it for the first time on the evening ¢ 
my arrival. There is one very long street in Botzen, 
covered arcades on both sides; and it is under these arcad&s, 
wad in shops, and partly on &tdlls, that’ the’ fair is held 

very kind of merchandize was exposed. All the goods 
were-Austridn: no manufactures. of other ‘nations ate at 
mitted ; and the protective system ‘is fully acted u 
Whatever may be the wisdom of the measure.as regards the 
Government, individuals suffer by.it. .I inquired the pri 
of several ofthe articles whicli were. exposed ;. and found tha 
good broad cloth, but not by any means equal to the westd 
England cloth, or the cloth:manufactured at Verviers im tl 
Netherlands, cost eight florins a yard (about 18s. 8d.); and 
calicos, very inferior to the English, both in quality an 
colour—to say nothing of taste,—were at least one 
dearer, Other articles were proportionably dear ; especially 
every kind of cutlery, which, I need scarcely say, was of # 
very inferior quality— The Tyrol, by H. D. Inglis. 
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